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two more compatible human beings (qui se convienderaient davan-tage)!f The "beautiful projects'" which Lebzeltern so casually dismissed were soon to become the pivots of Russian policy, pursued by the tsar with almost fanatical determination. To Alexander the Holy Alliance established in September, 1815, was primarily an act of faith. "My faith is sincere and ardent/' he wrote to Koshelev on January 25, 1813. "It is getting stronger every day and gives me joys I had totally ignored. . . . The reading of the Scriptures which I had known but superficially has done me a good it is difficult to express in words." It was in this spirit of religious exaltation that Alexander interpreted the aims of the Holy Alliance.5 Its object, as stated in the holograph letter he wrote on March 18, 1816, to the Russian ambassador in London, Count Liven? was "to apply more efficaciously to the civil and political relations between states the principles of peace, concord, and love which are the fruit of religion and Christian morality, . . . The sole and exclusive purpose of the alliance cannot be other than the maintenance of peace and the rallying of all the moral interests of peoples whom divine Providence has been pleased to unite under the banner of the cross/' Alexander specifically denied that the alliance might be used for territorial expansion or that it was directed against non-Christian nations, especially Turkey; on the contrary, its object was "to favor the domestic prosperity of every state and the general good of all/' These statements, which have a strangely familiar ring today, were coupled with denunciations of the less exalted interpretations of the alliance as the work of the "evil spirit (genie du mal) terrified by the superior action of a Providence who disposes at will of monarchs and peoples/'
In a letter of some five thousand words to Golitsin and Koshelev, Alexander gave the full measure of his religious obsession and its political implications. "According to my conviction/' he wrote from Laybach on February 8-15, 1821, "I am far from harboring the seeds of such virtues as prudence, sagacity, circumspection, etc., but I feel that I am the depository of a sacred, holy mission (depositdre d'une oeuvre sacree, sainte). ... It does not depend on me to act against my inner feeling; when it speaks, I must give in and submit, and there are no human considerations for which I could transgress what this inner feeling demands/' And again: "Let us abandon ourselves with faith to His guidance and His direction and 'see thou hurt not
5 See pp. 685 et seq.